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THE FUTURE POSSIBILITIES OF LIBRARIANSHIP AS A 
PROFESSION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Two questions which the secretary is called upon frequently to answer, 
namely, what academic courses shall I take that will enable me to study 
library science as a profession? when I have completed the first year of 
study in a school of library service what possibilities does the state offer 
for future employment? bring to light the great need for more specific 
direction and definite information that should be offered in vocational 
guidance in the secondary schools. 


The first question is not easy to answer. It will depend largely upon 
the individual, his native ability, cultural background, personality, genuine 
interest in people, love of books and reading. The library profession has 
height as well as breadth. The administrator of college and university 
libraries, heads of departments—cataloging, reference, circulation; admin- 
istrator of large public libraries with specialized departments—readers’ 
advisory service, children’s departments; administrator of state libraries 
with highly specialized departments—historical, general reference, legisla- 
tive reference, and extension division; county and regional libraries; school 
libraries, both elementary and secondary; special libraries—law, medicine; 
institutions of mentally and physically handicapped, offer many fields in 
which there are great opportunities for service. 


The prospective candidate should be made to realize that the library 
is an educational institution and the librarian is an educator. It logically 
follows that since librarians are educators, they should have the status 
and recognition given to educators, they should be required to meet educa- 
tional and professional standards of educators. It is to be regretted that 
often the prospective student of library science has completed his junior 
year in college before direction or advice is asked. One who plans to enter 
the library profession should make the decision by the end of the freshman 
year if possible and certainly not later than the sophomore year. 


A well thought out and rounded general education in a four-year college 
is essential for any type of service. Authorities state that there is, in fact, 
no one major best adapted to librarianship—a combination of majors and 
survey courses in several fields. The growing importance of the social 
sciences and the increasing use of the rather complicated library resources 
in all its divisions presents a good case for a major. If history is chosen 
as a major, group around it basic courses in the other social sciences, as 
economics, sociology, and political science. English can give an appre- 
ciation of literature, a better vocabulary, but if one is interested in being 
a librarian reading in English literature is what he is likely to do for 
himself. Survey courses in biological and physical sciences are highly de- 
sirable. Languages are essential and are pre-requisite in most standard 
library schools. Latin is first choice in ancient language, German and 
French in the modern. «, 


The first year of library science is on a graduate basis. Four years of 
college work will enable the student to face his professional work with 
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greater maturity. The first year consists of orientation into the whole 
American library movement, the principles of administration, some knowl- 
edge of books of art, the essentials of book selection, reference work, 
cataloging and classification. After the general course and possibly ex- 
perience, the student will be able to decide the field of special interest 
in which he wishes to do advanced study. 


The prospective college and university librarian, administrators in 
public and state libraries will want to get at least as far as the master’s 
degree in their professional field. Advanced study for heads of departments 
will depend largely upon the type of institution in which one is employed. 
There are two schools of thought in regard to the qualifications of the 
librarian for the special library. One, that the special librarian should have 
a general course and then spend from six to eight weeks study in the or- 
ganization, bibliographical tools related to his special field, and possibly 
study and observe a special library in the field of his particular interest. 
The other, that the special librarian should continue his advanced study in 
the subjects and related subjects pertaining to the special library. Spend a 
short time in the study of library tools, library administration, and biblio- 
graphical material in the special field, observe and study under the guid- 
ance of a special librarian in a well equipped special library. 


It should be pointed out to the prospective librarian that the present 
trend is that the future librarian will devote from six to seven years in 
preparation for service. The administrators of college and university libraries 
will need to know something of the administrative procedures and objectives 
of the institution, he will also need to know how to assist scholars in 
advanced study and research. The public library which today attempts to 
give book service to the masses makes it essential for the administrator 
to know something of the municipal and county government and finance, 
he must be able to see the library in its relationship to the other social 
agencies and educational agencies in the community. This means that the 
future librarian must accept the fact that the library is a social as well 
as an educational agency and his training and preparation must be such 
that he will be prepared to enable the library to take its place along with 
other social and educational agencies in making a contribution to the 
community. 


As for the possibilities for future employment in the state—“yes and 
no.” The following statements are not meant in any way to discredit the 
work that has been done in the state in the field of library service. In fact, 
in the past five years there has been remarkable improvement but one 
cannot be wrong in stating that the library profession is at least twenty- 
five years behind the progressive development of other interests and pro- 
fessions of the state. Every college and university library in the state is 
inadequately staffed to meet the present trends in education, state de- 
partments are inadequately staffed. The state institutions: State Mental 
Hospital at Whitfield, State Penitentiary at Parchman, school for the deaf 
and dumb, are poorly equipped for library service. These institutions need 
greatly well-equipped libraries in the hands of specially trained personnel. 

There are only thirty-five libraries in the state, all of which are 
inadequately staffed. There is really only one well organized county library 
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in the state. This is a serious handicap to progressive movements in adult 
education. The home extension work and agricultural extension program 
have been seriously retarded by lack of library service. Libraries today 
are essential to the success of any forward-looking program. There are 
seventy-seven schools in the state that are accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. These schools have made 
great progress in the last few years, but as one distinguished educator 
stated recently these libraries still have a long way to go before they 
reach the best standards of library service. There are between two hundred 
sixty and three hundred schools accredited by the State Accrediting Com- 
mission which must make provision for adequate library service in the 
near future, either by employment of a professionally trained personnel 
or by contracting for service with a larger unit. There are very few 
libraries both public and school that make adequate provision for chil- 
dren’s work, particularly in making provision for trained children’s 
librarians. 


There are only four special libraries—medical library at the University, 
law library at the University, medical library at the State Board of 
Health, and State Plant Board library, State College. 


It has been said that one reason for this condition is due to the fact 
that Mississippi doesnot have a professionally trained personnel. Statistics 
compiled recently will not wholly support this. Requests were sent to 
thirteen standard library schools for a list of students from Mississippi who 
have studied library science, also for their present location. The informa- 
tion received shows that 172 students enrolled in courses in library science 
in recent years. Eighty of this number have received B.S. in L.S. degrees, 
29 of the 80 are located in other states. There is no record of the present 
location of 8, and 43 are employed in this state. Ninety-two have studied 
library science, but have not completed the first year’s work, there is no 
record of the present location of 46 of this number. Information was not 
sufficient to show whether the 46 had enrolled in the school of library 
service to enable them to be better teachers, or if it was their intention 
to continue their training. 


Only three of the eight librarians who were graduated in June of 1937 
were able to secure positions in the state. All expressed the desire and 
made efforts to return to Mississippi. There are 16 students from Missis- 
sippi enrolled in standard library schools at present. A number of these 
students have communicated with this department expressing the desire 
to return to work in this state. There is very little assurance under present 
conditions that these students will be able to secure positions in Mississippi. 
These facts point out very definitely that it is a lack of library develop- 
ment in every type of library service to absorb these professionally trained 
librarian rather than a lack of trained personnel. 


No program of professional education can succeed without the unanim- 
ous support and indorsement of the entire membership. All librarians must 
do more than lend their sympathetic approval. ‘We are members of, and 
owe debts of allegiance to, an ancient and honbrable profession.” Its educa- 
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tional, cultural, and technical standards are what we make them. “The last 
decade has witnessed, in the professional library world, the attainment of 
almost universal acceptance of the claims of library training as the neces- 
sary technical preparation for library service.” 


The librarians as a professional group must see to it that steps are 
taken which will lead to the development of an adequate and progressive 
library program. The library profession must get in step with the develop- 
ment of other progressive movements in the state. Unified organization 
within the profession, the acceptance of a philosophy of librarianship which 
will clearly define the aims, functions, and general objectives of library 
service in relation to the social order and sincere belief by each librarian 
that “the establishment, and recognition of the library as a vital, creative, 
educative force for the advancement of civilization” are essential, to the 
development of library service in the state of Mississippi. 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


“A considerable part of the learning program betakes itself to the 
library as its natural home.” The success of a political, social, and economic 
democracy depends upon the literacy of a nation. Recent trends to raise 
the level of education of the masses through consolidation, extended free 
school term, better trained teachers, well equipped school buildings, and 
the coordination of the public school with other social and educational 
agencies of the community mean the breaking away from the traditional 
curriculum and building the modern curriculum around the interest and 
activities of the community, thus the school becomes what is known as 
“school-centered community.” 


A well rounded education means a mastery of many fundamental facts 
and a very wide knowledge of the social sciences, biological and physical 
sciences, and literature. The school that fails to create in the pupil the 
desire to continue to study, to read widely and broadly, has failed largely 
with the pupil. Factual material unless put into practice will be forgotten, 
but the true desire to be well informed through reading is something that 
will increase with years rather than decrease. Provided that the pupils 
have mastered the fundamentals of reading. “This art of reading is an ac- 
quirement which means more than the pronunciation of words, more than 
the repetition of sentences. It plays an important part in education itself 
and leads the way to broad, deep culture, it is no art to be neglected or 
lightly regarded. Let us encourage and direct it. Let us count it worthy 
of devotion and sacrifice.” 


The acceptance of the education of the masses means a different type 
of library service both in the elementary and secondary school. The 
essentials that make for the success of the school library are books, ade- 
quate housing and equipment, librarian, and cooperation and coordination 
of the school program through the library. 


The value of the book collection is determined by the number of recent 
editions in the subjects of the curriculum; up-to-dateness of the basic 
reference collection; standard classics; modern fiction, travel, biography 
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of a recreational nature; editions that are attractive in type as well as 
illustrations; periodicals and newspapers; pamphlet file service, including 
picture collections and local material; adequate map collections. Too often 
it is found that when the library is established sufficient funds are not 
available for the initial basic collection, consequently the budget allotment 
for each year must be used to build up a standard reference collection 
and too little is available for modern up-to-date material both in the sub- 
jects of the curriculum as well as recreational material. Old and unattractive 
editions have been kept in the collection for the sake of being able to 
report the required volumes rather than for the value of the books. This 
is detrimental to the development of readers. The best way to develop a 
child’s love of reading is to make it possible for him to have access to a 
library of good books. 


Proper housing and equipment of the library are expensive but it is 
the one department that is used by every pupil, teacher, and principal. 
“Here are to be collected the books, magazines, charts, and pictures, which 
are to exemplify the wisdom and art contributions of the ages.” Here pupils 
come face to face with the great problems of life, here an opportunity 
should be given for rest and relaxation. The room must be interesting, at- 
tractive, and have charm. There must be created what is known as 
“atmosphere,” a room which pupils greatly respect and look upon as a 
silent teacher. It must be so administered that better characters and 
better conduct are the outcomes—those qualities that make for good 
citizenship. 


The qualifications of the librarian have been fully discussed in another 
article in this bulletin, but it may be added for emphasis that too much 
stress cannot be given to the education and cultural background of the 
librarian, personality, adminsjtrative ability, and the desire on the part of 
the librarian to continue to build up cultural background by constant read- 
ing and study. The librarian is not a clerical person added to the faculty, she 
is an educator that should have the rank of heads of departments. A 
librarian who holds credentials from a standard school of library service 
has had a year’s training on a graduate level and this should be recognized 
by the administration both in faculty status and salary scale. 


The phrases “The library is the heart of the school” and “The library 
centered school” express a wonderful ideal, but in actuality it is doubtful 
if anything more than lip service has been given to these terms. It is the 
librarian’s duty to make the right books available and to see that their 
value is recognized. The only way in which any library can be serviceable 
is by having its book shelves adequately supplied with the best of every- 
thing. This can be accomplished only by the librarian and the faculty 
working hand in hand. The movement for broader unit programs of in- 
struction in recent years has done much to stimulate wholesome attitudes 
toward reading and instruction, and to bring about cooperation of librarian 
and teacher. 


The faculty with their specialized knowledge of a subject and the 
librarian who has a general knowledge of ‘books in all fields can, by 
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cooperation, see that the library has a well balanced and useful book 
collection. Provided that the administrator sees that adequate funds are 
available for the library, and provided further, that he realizes that 
instruction in the use of the library is essential and that provision is made 
for this instruction as well as provision for other courses. Just as long as 
this instruction is looked upon as something that must be done in order to 
meet standards of accrediting agencies rather than as an essential and 
vital part of the program, just that long will the public school be sending 
pupils to the public library and to the libraries in the institutions of higher 
learning inadequately equipped to continue their education. 


When the librarian is accepted as an educator, when the librarian sees 
the relationship of the library to the entire program of the school realizing 
that each department has a contribution to make to the development of 
the child, when adequate provision is made for the best books the field 
has to offer both for the pupils and teacher, when the librarian through her 
skillful administration, guidance and wide knowledge of books is recognized 
as an indispensable member of the faculty, when the principle of the 
library as a coordinating agency is accepted by librarian, teacher, and 
principal, then, and only then, can the library be entitled to be called the 
“heart of the school” and looked upon as a department of service. 


The school that makes provision through its library for material that 
will develop readers of taste, readers of broad interest, the school that 
creates a desire for the love of knowledge gained through extensive reading 
is making one of the greatest contributions to society, for it is only through 
a well informed public that democracy will stand. 





GIFTS 


W. W. Lake Memorial Library System 


Dreams, books are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
—Wordsworth. 


The far-reaching dream of Mrs. Viola E. Lake, beloved patron of 
libraries, has made possible a rich and substantial book-world for many 
boys and girls in Mississippi. In searching for a suitable memorial to her 
late husband, Mrs. Lake conceived the idea of establishing libraries to 
enrich the pathway of life. The first W. W. Lake Memorial Library in the 
Jackson Public Schools was organized in 1921, and housed in a beautiful 
room of the then newly erected school building which was designed to serve 
the Poindexter Elementary School and the Enochs Junior High School. This 
was the beginning of the W. W. Lake Memorial Library System of the 
Jackson Public Schools which now includes libraries in two junior high 
schools: Enochs and Bailey; and in five elementary schools of the city, 
namely, Barr, Galloway, George, Poindexter, and Whitfield. 


Mrs. Lake has also established libraries in the Masonic Home for Girls 
in Meridian, Mississippi, and in the Masonic Home for Boys in Columbus, 
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Mississippi. These branches of the Lake Memorial Library are bringing 
happiness and fullness of life to a number of splendid boys and girls. 


There is no way for measuring the richness of literary heritage which 
Mrs. Lake has provided for our young people. Each day we realize more 
fully the magnitude and fruitfulness of her work. The vast benefit which 
has been derived from such excellent library service is felt by those who 
live in the community, as well as those for whom the Lake Memorial 
libraries are especially designed. 


The collections are increased yearly; provisions are made for the care 
and rebinding of materials. The charm of old favorites and a constant 
stream of new and beautiful books stimulate good reading habits and 
provide the intellectual meat upon which young minds grow and develop. 


The elementary school collections include attractive picture books and 
easy material for the reading tables of the first and second grades, who 
do not visit the library regularly. The children in the third through the 
sixth grades visit the library each week, where they check out books and 
receive informal library instruction. These collections are selected to meet 
the needs, interests, and abilities of children, with a view to individual 
development and enrichment of the curriculum. 


The Lake Libraries play an important part in the program of the 
junior high schools. They are appreciated and enjoyed by the students, 
teachers, parents, and many members of the community who visit the 
junior high school libraries and take advantage of these splendid collections. 
The library program is planned to meet the varied and extensive interests 
of the students, to supply the material necessary to carry out the ex- 
ploratory program of the junior high school, and to give students a knowl- 
edge of the value and use of books and libraries. 


Because of Mrs. Viola E. Lake’s interest and generosity, we have in 
the Lake Memorial Libraries an increasingly beautiful book-world—rich 
in attractive, informational and recreational material, especially selected to 
foster reading interests and abilities, and to develop discriminating reading 
tastes. 


We are unaware of the good fortune which we enjoy in having such 
school libraries. We are grateful to Mrs. Lake for making possible to our 
boys and girls the rich background for living which comes from a love and 
appreciation of good books. 


Through Mrs. Lake’s wonderful work, we have come to know, to love, 
to understand, and to admire the beauty and nobility of her character. Mrs. 
Lake, herself, has been an inspiration to us, and her gifts are our 
invaluable heritage. 


By SHIRLEY KNOWLES, Librarian, 
W. W. Lake Memorial Library, 
Bailey Junior High School, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








Eastman Memorial Library 


Eastman Memorial Foundation was established through the generosity 
of Mr. Lauren Chase Eastman as a memorial to his only grandson, Lauren 
Eastman Rogers, who died July 8, 1921. One of the purposes of the 
Foundation was to construct, equip and maintain a free reference library 
and museum of art. Lauren Rogers’ Library was opened May 1, 1923, and 
officially dedicated January 26, 1924. 


The Trustees soon recognized the need for more room and, in 1924, 
Mr. Eastman made a further gift for the building and endowment of a 
large addition. This annex, which contains six art rooms, librarian’s office 
and two work rooms, was opened to the public in September, 1925. Here 
are exhibited the permanent collections consisting of valuable oil paintings, 
water colors, American, English and Japanese prints, baskets, bronzes, 
ceramics and other art treasures. 


On the site of the library was to have stood the home of Lauren Rogers. 
The original foundations have been retained, with, however, an entirely 
different floor plan and elevation. That a library conforming to the most 
modern requirements could be erected on the foundation laid for a home 
gives to the building a peculiar significance. There is nothing institutional 
about the building, nothing of the coldly classical. 


As a simple but sturdy style of architecture was desired, the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in the American colonies have 
been chosen as a period well suited for a home of many books. Local 
brick has been used for the exterior and Indiana limestone for the trim. 


For the interior, old craft traditions have been preserved in panelled 
oak and molded plaster, in hand wrought iron and hammered brass, and 
in carefully chosen furniture. The old furniture will delight collectors, 
while the fine reproductions will inspire respect for the work of modern 
craftsmen. 


Upright panels form the wall treatment with horizontal panels where 
windows and doors make necessary openings, or where spaces are broken 
bookcases. Aside from the colored bindings of the books, the color scheme 
is one of warm brown and deep ivories. The hand molded ceiling in the 
central room is symbolic of the fruits of the earth. The Signs of the Zodiac 
form the central medallion with a traceried border of fruits, grains and 
flowers. 


The library consists of a main or central room, a reading room and an 
art room built for Mr. Eastman’s collection of paintings. 


The art galleries are separated from the library by gates of wrought 
iron, the work of Samuel Yellin who stands at the head of his craft in 


America. In the radiator grilles beneath the windows, in the smaller gates - 


of the enclosure, in the railings, hinges and locks, the work of Yellin 
is also seen. 

Hand hewn oak posts support the two balconies at either end of the 
main room. On these balconies are shelved books about Mississippi and 
the Journals of Congress from 1774 to 1938. 
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It has not been the purpose of the Trustees to collect old and rare 
editions, but to make a balanced collection of books useful to the people 
of a small industrial city. The total number of books at the end of the 
fiscal year was 12,299. In addition to the books there are information 
files of mounted pictures, pamphlets and clippings. The library is building 
up a valuable collection of early maps, letters and documents depicting 
Mississippi as a province, territory and state. Among the letters is the 
interesting one Sargeant S. Prentiss wrote to William Wordsworth, February 
5, 1843, concerning the validity of Mississippi Bonds that he owned. One 
hundred nine magazines and seven newspapers are now on the current 
checking list of the library. 


The work of the library is in its infancy, but the high purpose which 
made this memorial possible must extend its beneficient influence. This 
purpose is expressed simply in the words of the bronze tablet on the east 
wall of the main room: 


IN MEMORY OF 
LAUREN EASTMAN ROGERS 
1898-1921 
AND TO ASSIST IN COMPLETING 
WORK HE WOULD HAVE DONE 
THIS BUILDING HAS BEEN 
ERECTED BY HIS GRANDFATHER 
LAUREN CHASE EASTMAN 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THIS COMMUNITY AND STATE. 


The Vicksburg Public Library 
The library gratefully accepts all gifts made to it, the most notable of 
which was the private collection of Philip Crutcher, comprising 2,300 
volumes, willed to the library at the time of his death in 1932. Mr. Crutcher 
also left a trust fund to be used for the purchase of certain books. This 
generous donor was a member of the Library Board since the founding 
of the library until his death. 


The Medical and Public Health Library 


JACKSON, MISS.—[February 5, 1938]—The Medical and Public 
Health Library of the Mississippi State Board of Health is the recipient of 
a gift of over twelve hundred volumes from Dr. W. A. Evans, native of 
Aberdeen, Mississippi. For many years health officer of Chicago, and a 
pioneer in health education procedures, Dr. Evans is perhaps best known 
throughout the country for his “HOW TO KEEP WELL” articles. Because 
of his contributions to health and to medical science generally, his gift 
is a prized one and truly characterizes the qualities of the donor and his 
ambition to continue the improvement of health and medical standards. 


The Mississippi State Board of Health Library was started about 
two years ago with 5,000 volumes and is rendering a valuable service to the 
medical, public health, and allied professions’ of the state. 
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PROGRAM OF THE LIBRARY SECTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“When Theodore Roosevelt said, ‘Every man owes it to himself to 
spend part of his time building up the profession to which he belongs,’ 
he could not have said anything more pertinent to librarianship. ‘In union 
there is strength.’ Librarians must band together and do missionary work 
in awakening the world to the importance of what they have to offer.” 
One excellent way in which to build up one’s profession is attendance of 
professional meetings where contacts are made with members of other 
professions as well as his own professional colleagues, and where one has 
the privilege of hearing speakers of note on various topics pertaining to 
the growth and development of his profession. 


The program committee, under the direction of Miss Lucile Ehlers, 
Chairman, has spent much time and effort in making arrangements for 
the meeting. Through the courtesy of W. N. Taylor, Secretary of the 
Mississippi Education Association, the Library Section will have the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart as the principal speaker. 


It is hoped that every librarian will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Please extend an invitation to your superintendent and principal. 
The program is as follows: 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Friday, April 15, at 11 o’clock 
Green Memorial Library, Central High School 


Miss Lucile Ehlers, Librarian, Central High School, Jackson............ Chairman 
Miss Shirley Knowles, Librarian, Bailey Jr. High School, Jackson....Secretary 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY PROBLEMS IN THE STATE, E. R. 
Jobe, State Supervisor of High Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 


HOW TO MEET THESE PROBLEMS AND THE CHALLENGE PRE- 
SENTED BY THE INCREASING NEED FOR THE TRAINING OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart, School of Library 
Service, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart of British Columbia, Canada 


Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart took her library training at the New York 
Public Library School and afterwards continued as assistant in the public 
library for two years, returning to British Columbia as librarian of the 
Public Library of Victoria. In 1926 she completed work for her bachelor’s 
degree at Columbia, taking her master’s degree in 1937 and her doctor’s 
degree in 1938. She served as acting head of the sociology department of 
Wells College, New York, for one session, and in 1930 returned to British 
Columbia, after having studied some of the representative county library 
systems in the United States. Dr. Stewart successfully directed the Carnegie 
Demonstration of British Columbia and the British Columbia Extension for 
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six years, a demonstration which showed that it is possible to coordinate 
the school program with the public library, with great advantage to both. 
She is recognized nationally, has written a number of articles for pro- 
fessional magazines, on the “School and Regional Library,” and has ad- 
dressed many groups of school librarians and educators in various sections 
of the country. She was acting associate director of the School of Library 
Service, Louisiana State University, for the session 1936-1937, while Miss 
Margaret Herdman was away on leave of absence for graduate study at 
the University of Chicago. Miss Stewart directed the library work in the 
curriculum revision laboratory during the summer session of 1937. During 
the year 1937-1938 she has remained on the faculty as professor of Ad- 
ministration in the School of Library Service at L. S. U. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE 


The Yazoo City Public Library 
One of the most highly treasured books belonging to the Yazoo Library 
Association is a big minute book, which celebrated its ninety-ninth birth- 
day on September 8, 1937. 


The book measures seventeen inches by eleven inches, is bound in 
brown sheepskin, trimmed calf. On the fly leaf is written in old style 
script “five quires Medium Record Book—$12.50.” The leaves are of 
heavy white paper—remarkably white for their age. Paper like that is 
not made now. 


The opening paragraph reads: “At a meeting of the citizens of Man- 
chester favorable to the formation of a Library Association held at the 
Armory of the Manchester Fusiliers on the 8th day of September, 1838, 
on motion J. W. Quackenboss was called to the chair and George Garr 
appointed Secretary.” 


At this meeting there were fourteen men, the descendants of whom 
are residents of Yazoo City and neighboring towns. Several moved to 
New Orleans and made names for themselves there. Some of the charter 
members were Garr, W. E. Pugh, Murdaugh, Dulin, McInnis, Fuqua, Warren, 
Hall, Griswold, Grayson, Jackson, Adcock, McKinstry, and later O’Donnell, 
Nye, Jenninghs (who moved to Texas and became Attorney General of 
that State), Bowman, Hughes, Wilkinson, Barnett, Abbey, and later still, 
McCormick, Dogerty, Moore, Beaman, Carroll, Epperson, Craig, Schaefer, 
Burrus, Kern and a great number of others. 


In those early days debates were enjoyed in their fullest sense. At 
every meeting questions of current interest and their subjects were de- 
bated. For instance, “Is the late U. S. Bank Constitutional and Expedient ?”, 
“Is the Admittance of Texas as a State Constitutional ?”, “Has the issue of 
Post Notes by the Mississippi Bank Been Beneficial or Injurious?”, and 
“Which has Done the Most for the World, The Romance of Don Quixote 
or Locke on the Understanding?” 


This old book is a storehouse of local history. It chronicles the chang- 
ing of the name of the town from Manchester to Yazoo City in January, 
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1842. Another act of the Association was to go before the Legislature 
and secure the passage of an act allowing the Library the use of fines 
imposed by the County Courts for certain misdemeanors, and when there 
was a prospect of repealing the law, a very large and influential delegation 
went to Jackson to resist it. On January 9th the treasurer was authorized 
to sell Auditor’s warrants for specie at a discount of not greater than 
twenty per cent. 


In 1845 a Committee from the Yazoo Masons Lodge No. 42 was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Association about the erection of a suitable 
building for both organizations. The Manchester Fusiliers and the Corpora- 
tion were to be requested to unite in the enterprise. A committee was 
appointed April 10, 1847, to select the site for the new building. At this 
interesting point the record ceases for more than twenty-four years. 
Many things of great interest must have happened in the meantime, but 
the records of the same many have been buried in the grave of careless 
pockets never to be resurrected and transposed to the Record Book. Not 
until June 1871 is there a resumption of records. The building jointly oc- 
cupied by the Library Association and the Masons was erected during 
the above interval. 


The old book goes on with its records year by year, telling of the 
presentation of the beautiful Ricks Memorial Library Building, the gift 
of Mrs. Fanny Ricks in 1900. 


To the citizens of Yazoo City this old book is of the deepest interest 
and pride. 
By MRS. M. P. DERDEN, Librarian 
Yazoo City Public Library. 


The Vicksburg Public Library 


It was on March 6, 1916, that the Vicksburg Public Library opened 
its doors. Andrew Carnegie donated the building, valued at $25,000.00, 
and the city became obligated to appropriate ten per cent of that amount, 
anuually, for the upkeep and maintenance of the institution. In later years 
this amount was increased. The annual addition of $500.00 from the Warren 
County Board of Supervisors provides reading opportunities for the county 
residents. 


Previous to the opening of the public library a subscription library 
was maintained in the city hall which was the only reading privileges 
Vicksburgers enjoyed. The citizens felt the need of a free library and the 
cooperative spirit ran high. Interested citizens busied themselves with 
building up the stock of the new library immediately after its opening. 
During the first year records show that 2,858 books were accepted as gifts 
and purchased by appropriation. Since that time there has been a continual 
growth. From the original staff of librarian and assistant, there is today 
besides the librarian, two assistants and a children’s librarian, which 
became a necessity when the children’s department was transferred to an- 
other floor of the building. 
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The free library gained an invaluable friend in the Civic League. It was 
through their efforts that the public library was established, and that or- 
ganization worked for the interests of the library until it was disbanded 
two years ago. At this time it was decided to present to the library the 
amount remaining to their credit in the bank. An electric drinking fountain 
was purchased as a permanent reminder of their loyalty and generosity, 
while the remainder was used to buy books for the juvenile department. 
These enthusiastic and public spirited women solictied subscriptions from 


the Vicksburg citizens to purchase the lot on which the building was 
erected. 


As the public patronized the library more and more additional space 
was required. This was realized by changing the auditorium into a 
children’s department. This is a most attractive room with shelving all 
around, poster depicting fairy tales just above and the stage at one end, 
on which is hung a handsome life-size portrait of General Pemberton, a 
gift from the illustrious soldier’s grandson to the city of Vicksburg. 
Lists of books for collateral reading for the lower grades are compiled 
by the teachers and posted in that department, while those recommended 
for the higher grades are selected from lists prepared from the National 
Council of Teachers of English and are available in the adult department. 
Books recommended by the superintendent of the schools as suitable for 
the teachers are purchased and added to the shelves. 


The adult department is open daily for reading and lending for ten 
hours and on Sunday for three hours. The juvenile department is open 
daily and Sunday for three hours with the exception of Saturday, on which 
day it is open for seven hours with special arrangements for all day 
opening during the summer vacation. 


The magazines and newspapers are read at the tables. There are 64 
magazines, some acquired by purchase and others by gift. The new books 
are grouped and rent of five cents a week is charged. This amount added 
to the fines collected for books kept overtime is used towards the purchase 
of new books. The number of volumes on the shelves March 1, 1937, being 
20,543, while the circulation for the last year totaled 91,989. 


A room for small meetings is maintained and seats about thirty persons. 
This room is used as a meeting place for several civic organizations. 


The office of the Supervisor of the Library Project, under the WPA, 
is located in a portion of the building and she carries on her work from 
that quarter directing the workers under her. Those employed on other 
projects have been regular visitors, borrowing books for home use and 
consulting reference volumes at the table. 


It gives us great pleasure to welcome our visitors from far and near, 
and it is our ambition to develop as the years go by and build up a 
library of which the state and the residents will be justly proud. 


By MISS MARY MAHALA BIRCHETT, Librarian, 
The Vicksburg Public Library. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Summer School at the University of Mississippi 


1938 


F. E. Farquear, Dean of School of Education, announces the follow- 
ing special courses in library science to be offered in the University Summer 
Session: 


Cataloging and Classification—(2) or (3) semester hours. 
Administration of the School Library—(2) or (3) semester 
hours. 

Adolescent Literature—(2) semester hours. 
Children’s Literature—(2) semester hours. 


These special courses will be in charge of Miss Eleanor Harkins, 
Assistant Librarian, Mississippi State College for Women. Miss Harkins 
is well qualified by training and experience to give this work. 


Other courses will be offered which are related to the interests of 
school librarians. 


Library Institute at University of Chicago 


An institute devoted to the general subject of “Current Issues in 
Library Administration” will be held during the period August 1-12 in 
the second term of the summer quarter at the University of Chicago. This 
third institute in the current series conducted by the Graduate Library 
School is planned for librarians generally, but is designed particularly 
for library administrators in public and other types of libraries, for de- 
partment and branch chiefs, for library board members, for library as- 
sistants and students interested in a broad view of administrative problems, 
and for teachers of library science. Enrollment is open to all librarians 
in active service as well as to regular students in the Graduate Library 
School and in other units of the University of Chicago. 





$2,000,000.00 FEDERAL GRANT RECOMMENDED 


A federal grant for library service for rural areas, to begin a year 
hence at $2,000,000.00 and to be raised by 1944 to $6,000,000.00, is one of 
the recommendations embodied in the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, transmitted by President Roosevelt to Congress, 
February 23. 


The library fund, if the committee’s recommendations are followed, 
would be allocated on the basis of rural population. While the library 
grants represent simply one category in the plan to develop education 
throughout the nation, it should be noted that such grants would not be 
lumped with grants for education but would be specifically designated for 
libraries—A. L. A. Bulletin, March 1938. 
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LIST OF MATERIAL USEFUL FOR THE READERS’ ADVISER 


For a time there seemed to be an idea that readers’ advisers were 
suited only to the large public library, it was only the large public library 
that could afford to have a separate department, fully equipped, in charge 
of a highly trained personnel, known as readers’ advisers. It is possible 
to give this service in the small public library. In fact with the increasing 
demand for continuous or adult education it has become a necessity. The 
home study groups organized by the Home Extension agencies, Parent 
Teacher Assoications, business and professional clubs, federated clubs, 
health programs, vocational education, agricultural agencies, university 
extension courses, and federal emergency programs require the guidance 
and assistance of the librarian. 


Many individuals want and ask for outline courses of study in various 
fields. Today the term “adult education” has come to have a much broader 
meaning. Adult education includes activities which give an opportunity 
for creative self-expression and those which fill leisure time with enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. It offers an opportunity to keep in touch with 
science, politics, literature, art and economics. It is the means of main- 
taining a mutual understanding of older and younger generations. 


This work can be carried on successfully by an experienced librarian 
who is familiar with the general book collection, with reference tools 
available, and with community activities and resources. All outline books 
than can widen his information or extend his knowledge of any subject, 
pamphlets, selective bibliography in all fields of human interest, are 
his tools. 


The following books which will be of great value to aid in readers’ 
advisory work are available from the State Library Commission: 


American Library Association. Booklist Books for 1937. A. L. A., 75¢. 
Arlitt, Ada H. The Parents’ Bookshelf. 1937. A. L. A., free. 


Books for Young people. Branch Library Book News. New York Public 
Library, 5¢. 


Bond, F. Fraser. Give Yourself Background. 1937. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 


Child Study Association of America. Books; a Selected list for parents 
and teachers. The Association, 221 W. 57th St., New York City, 35¢. 


Dickinson, Asa Don. The best books of the decade 1926-35. 1937. Wilson, 
$1.60. 


Eastman, Fred. Books that have shaped the world. 1937. A. L. A., $1.00. 


Felsenthal, Emma. Readable Books in many subjects. 1929. A. L. A., 40¢. 


Foreign Policy Association. Headline books. The Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 8 W. 40th Street, New York, 35¢. 


Harvard Reading List in American History. 1937. Reprint, Harvard 
University, free. ‘ 
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Henry, Elizabeth G. Helps for club program makers. Second edition. 
1935. A. L. A., 75¢. 


Kitson, Henry D. Vocational guidance through the library. Third edition. 
1936. A. L. A., 40¢. 


Melamed, Ruth. Outstanding novels of the 20th century. 1931. Wilson, 
10¢. 


Otis, D. S. and Ozanne, Jacques. American history through fiction. 1937. 
New York University, 50¢. 


The only charge for service from the Commission is transportation 
to and from Jackson on the books. 
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SELECTED BOOK LIST 


ADULT 


RELIGION 
Harkness, Georgia. The recovery of 
ideals. 1937. Scribner, $2.00 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Ayscough, Mrs. Florence (Whee- 
lock). Chinese women yesterday 
and today. 1937. Houghton, $3.50. 

Baldwin, Hanson W. The caissons 
roll. 1938. Knopf, $2.50. 

Beard, Miriam. A history of the 
business man. 1938. MacMillan, 
$5.00. 

Chaffee, Allen. How to file busi- 
ness papers and records. 1938. 
McGraw-Hill, $2.00. 

Lebenthal, Louis S. The A. B. C. of 
municipal bonds. 1937. Harper, 
$1.50. " 

Page, Kirby. Must we go to war? 
1937. Rinehart, $1.00. 
Reed, Louis S. Health 
1937. Harper, $3.00. 
Webb, Walter. Divided we stand. 

1937. Rinehart, $2.50. 


USEFUL ARTS 

Carlson, Anton Julius. The machin- 
ery of the body. 1937. U. of Chi- 
cago, $4.00. 

Hardy, Ray Morton. How to suc- 
ceed in retail selling. 1938. Harper, 
$2.00. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Modern ways 
with babies. 1937. Lippincott, 
$2.50. - 

Smart, Charles Allen. R. F. D. 1938. 
Norton, $2.50. 

Strong, Edward Kellogg. Psychologi- 
cal aspects of business. 1938. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $4.00. 


SPORTS 
Kaufman, Gerald Lynton. How’s 
tricks? 1938. Stokes, $1.00. 


insurance. 
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LITERATURE 
Muller, Herbert J. Modern fiction. 
1937. Funk, $2.80. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Beals, Carleton. America south. 1937. 
Lippincott, $3.50. 

Chapman, Charles Edward. Repub- 
lican Hispanic America. 1937. 
MacMillan, $3.00. 

Dodd, William E. The old south. 
1937. MacMillan, $3.75. 

Snow, Edgar. Red star over China. 
1937. Randon House, $3.00. 

Zweig, Stefan. Conqueror of the 
seas. 1938. Viking, $3.50. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Craig, John D. Danger in my busi- 
ness. 1938. Simon, $3.00. 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. 
$3.50. 

James, Marquis. Andrew Jackson. 
1937. Bobbs, $5.00. 

Thornton, Richard, ed. Recognition 
of Robert Frost. 1937. Holt, $2.50. 


1937. 


FICTION 


Almedingen, Martha Ellen’ von. 
Young Catherine; an_ historical 
novel. 1938. Stokes, $2.50. 

Bromfield, Louis. The rains came. 
1937. Harper, $2.75. 

Cronin, A. J. The citadel. 1937. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 

Larrimore, Lida. Tuesday never 
comes. 1937. MacRae, $2.00. 

Minnigerobe, Meade. Black forest. 
1937. Farrar, $2.50. 

Roberts, Kenneth. Northwest pas- 
sage. 1937. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Undset, Sigrid. The faithful wife. 
1937. Knopf, $2.50. 














CHILDREN 


Bailey, Carolyn S. Tops and whis- 
tles. 1937. Viking, $2.00. 


Bowie, Walter. The ‘story of Jesus. 
1937. Scribners, $2.00. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. Alice-all- 
by-herself. 1937. MacMillan, $2.00. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Petite Su- 
zanne. 1937. Doubleday, $2.00. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Martin Pippin in 
the daisy field. 1938. Stokes, 
$2.50. 


Finger, Charles Joseph. When guns 
thundered at Tripoli. 1937. Holt, 
$2.00. 


Flack, Marjorie. The restless robin. 
1937. Houghton, $1.50. 

Hatch, Richard Warren. The curious 
lobster. 1937. Harcourt, $2.00. 
Lucas, Jannette May. The earth 
changes. 1937. Lippincott, $2.50. 
Morrison, Lucile Phillips. The lost 
queen of Egypt. 1937. Stokes, 

$2.50. 

Mott, Carolyn. The children’s book 
on how to use books and libraries. 
1937. Scribners, $1.28. 

Peck, Anne M. Spain in Europe and 
America. 1937. Harper, $1.00. 

Seredy, Kate. The white stag. 1937. 
Viking, $2.00. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Baker, Robert Horace. Introducing 
the constellations. 1937. Viking, 
$2.50. 

Fisher, George Clyde. Exploring the 
heavens. 1937. Crowell, $2.50. 
Teale, Edwin W. Grass root jungles; 
a book of insects. 1937. Dodd, 

$3.75. 


FINE ARTS 

Atkinson, Leroy. Famous American 
athletes of today. 1937. Page, 
$2.50. 

Bierman, William. Winning football. 
1937. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 

Spaeth, Sigmund Gottfried. Stories 
behind the world’s great music. 
1937. McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Anderson, Maxwell. The star-wagon. 
1937. Anderson House, $2.50. 
Barnes, Ruth, ed. I hear America 
singing. 1937. Winston, $2.00. 
Moult, Thomas, comp. The best 
poems of 1937. Harcourt, $2.00. 


USEFUL SCIENCE 
Roger, Frances. 5000 years of glass. 
1937. Stokes, $2.50. 


TRAVEL 
Fulton, Robert Edison. One man 
caravan. 1937. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Langdon, William C. Everyday 
things in American Life. 1937. 
Scribners, $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Benet, Laura. The boy Shelley. 1937. 
Dodd, $2.00. 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn. Exploring 
with Byrd. 1937. Putnam, $2.50. 


FICTION 

Bowman, James C. Pecos Bill. 1937. 
Whitman, $2.50. 

Boylston, Helen Dore. Sue Barton. 
1937. Little, $2.00. 

Chichester, Frances C. Ride on the 
wind. 1937. Harcourt, $2.50. 

Meader, Stephen W. Who rides in 
the dark? 1937. Harcourt, $2.00. 








